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CHAPTER XXVI. ELVA’S PROTECTOR. 


WHEN people have experienced dis- 
agreeable sensations which they cannot 
exactly catalogue, they prefer to put them 
away from them without analysing them. 
Hoel Fenner woke up the next morning 
with a strange feeling which he could 
neither explain nor understand. He re- 
membered waiting for Mr. Kestell’s return 
to the drawing-room, when the sisters 
had gone, and wondering, as he waited, 
what had been the cause of their father’s 
sudden indisposition. Why had he re- 
jected all offers of help? Then Hoel, too, 
remembered he had, even more than 
before, felt that Amice Kestell was a 
strange and peculiar being. There was 
something about her he could not fathom, 
and this feeling, to a man of Hoel’s 
intensely practical nature, was somewhat 
irritating. He liked everything to be 
of the plainest and most straightforward 
character, and it seemed almost an insult 
to have laid before him something which 
he could not unravel. 

For this reason Hoel, when he woke 
up, decided that, after his marriage, 
he would discourage much intercourse 
with his sister-in-law. Anything peculiar 
was abhorrent to him. He positively 
shrank from personal deformity just as 
much as he shrank from any want of 
mental balance. In this way alone did 
he show that he, too, was vulnerable, and 
influenced by the unexplained, for, by 
rejecting it so vehemently, he tacitly ac- 





knowledged that it had some effect upon 
him. 

For, it had happened that Mr. Kestell 
had not reappeared in the drawing-room ; 
and Hoel, after waiting some time, 
with the last number of ‘The Current 
Reader” in his hand, walked into the hall, 
and looked round. No one was there ; the 
hall door was looked and bolted ; but the 
hall lamp still burned brightly. There 
were two candlesticks on the marble table, 
evidently meant for himself and Mr. 
Kestell. Hoel paused by the table and 
listened. Strange that he had not heard 
Mr. Kestell come in. His eyes turned 
towards the study door; there was a light 
there. Hoel moved softly towards it. 

Elva would be anxious about her father. 
Should he go in or not? A man’s study 
is his sanctum—a place not to be lightly 
invaded ; but, on the other hand, the old 
man had certainly seemed unwell, That 
sudden dizziness might return. 

These ideas still revolving through his 
brain, Hoel stopped just by the study door. 
All at once he heard a sound within. Mr. 
Kestell was walking up and down his 
room. This was rather comforting. A 
man who feels very dizzy does not march 
about his study. The steps were slow, but 
regular, like those of a man who is deep in 
thought. That was well. Hoel decided 
he had better leave the master of Rush- 
brook House and go to bed; but, hearing 
the steps approach nearer, he waited a 
moment, thinking that he would move softly 
away when the steps receded. Of course 
a man does not like to imagine he is being 
watched, even when he is ill, 

Suddenly the study-door opened, and 
Mr. Keastell found himself face to face with 
Hoel. The meeting was perfectly unex- 
pected on both sides. Hoel had waited 
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for the-steps to die away on the other 
side of the door, and Mr. Kestell had not 
heard Hoel outside. He was for the 
moment entirely off his guard. His 
usually kind eyes suddenly flashed out an 
angry, defiant look, his hand trembled 
visibly, and his voice shook as he said in a 
tone of indignation which he did not try 
to conceal : 

“Fenner, what are you doing here? I 
—TI should have thought that you would 
have respected——” 

This word, uttered by himself, brought 
him to his senses, Like the sudden 
dying down of a flame, fed by only a 
few drops of spirits, his eyes fell, and he 
was speechless, 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Kestell,” said 
the astonished Hoel, too much surprised 
as yet to feel injured by the implied ac- 
cusation, ‘I was wanting to know if you 
had quite recovered from your—indisposi- 
tion. Elva was anxious that I should wait 


till you came in, and I did not hear you 
return from the garden.” 

“So you have been listening? Thank 
you; I am quite well now. 
a little business, that was all. 
not sit up for me. 


I was doing 
Pray do 
I fancy Jones will be 
waiting to help you with your bandage.” 

‘Hoel Fenner merely replied : 

‘Yes, of course. Good-night, Mr. 
Kestell.” 

*T hope you have all you want,” was 
the courteous reply, and Mr. Kestell was 
himself again. 

This morning, being early awake, Hoel 
went over all the above scene, and he 
was utterly puzzled by it. The look of 
startled anger on that benevolent face 
seemed to be photographed on Hoel’s 
brain. It was as if a much-trusted dog 
had turned suddenly round and bitten his 
master. Mr, Kestell would never have so 
looked without some reason; and that 
reason—what was it? Hoel turned the 
question all ways. He imagined himself in 
Mr. Kestell’s place. He might have been 
startled, but angry—never. In his place 
he would have acknowledged that he had 
been startled, and would have laughed over 
it. Mr. Kestell was getting on in age, but 
still he, Hoel, could never have expected 
such sudden anger in a man whom he had 
considered the essence of perfect courtesy, 

Hoel was led on from this consideration 
to another, namely, that he must go back 
to his lodgings. He had, under the cir- 
cumstances, made the most of his holiday. 
He had learnt to know Elva better, and, if 





possible, to appreciate her more; but he 
sorely missed his London pavement and 
his work. His arm gave him no pain, 
and he would soon have it out of its prison. 
It was easy to get an amanuensis in town, 
and he must see about a house and a 
hundred other things before his marriage, 
The lovers had been putting the date of 
the wedding more and more forward, till 
now at last they talked of “soon after 
Christmas,” 

Elva said she must spend one more 
Christmas at home with her father. After 
that—well, she must learn to live in 
London, she supposed ; but of course this 
sort of discussion ended in a lover’s talk 
and a little rhapsody. Not that the two 
were foolishly and demonstratively affec- 
tionate. Elva’s love was too real for 
silliness ; and Hoel was, perhaps, a little too 
perfectly free of doubt in his or Elva’s 
affection, to have any touch of tender 
anxiety. 

But some cloud-shadow had come over 
the sunny landscape, and Hoel Fenner 
went down to breakfast with just the 
slightest feeling of restraint in his manner, 
which he hoped did not appear to the 
outside world. Everything was the same, 
however. There was the same bright, 
loving greeting from Elva, and the same 
gracious kindliness from her father, till 
Hoel began to ask himself if he had not 
been dreaming last night before he went 
to bed. Amice was never demonstrative, 
and her quietness was not greater than 
usual. 

* Are you better to-day, dear old dad?” 
said Elva, bending over her father, after 
the family prayers had been solemnly gone 
through. “You did not sit up late, I 
hope. Let me look at you. Hoel, be 
doctor as well as patient — how do you 
think papa looks ?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, child,” said Mr. 
Kestell, laughing softly. “I am quite 
well. I shall go into Greystone to-day. 
Your mother seems very bright, and 
declares she is coming down presently, 
Any messages at Greystone for you girls ! 
Hoel, what do you think of doing ?” 

It was no good thinking of last night’s 
episode, and Hoel made an effort to be 
quite as natural as his host, 

“Elva talked of walking.up upon the 
forest road some day. I think to-day 
would be very pleasant for that expedition. 
What do you say, mistress mine } ” 

Hoel was examining his letters, and 
found one which made him resolve to take 
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advantage of it, and to leave Rushbrook 
House. It is not often that chance and 
one’s personal wishes can meet each other 
so happily at the right moment, 

* Hulloa! by the way, it must be to- 
day,” he added. “ Here’s my master says 
I must come up to town unless positively 
disabled.” 

“Oh, Hoel, and we have so many more 
things to do, and so many people who 
would like to see you. The Squire said 
you were to go to Court Garden as soon as 
ever you could,” 

“And what about Dr. Pink’s leave? 
You will have to obtain that,” put in Mr. 
Kestell, opening “‘ The Times.” 

“T can easily run down again, for now I 
am certainly accident-proof ; I never heard 
of a man being in two railway accidents in 
his life; and the law of chance is dead 
against it. Perhaps I ought to go to- 
day, but I think I'll wire that I cannot 
come till to-morrow. And my landlady 
will require notice; she will be very 
much grieved, Elva, at my coming back an 
engaged man, for I shall immediately look 
about for a house.” 

“T must bring the girls up to town 
some day, I suppose, when you wish for 
the future Mrs. Fenner’s sanction to your 
choice. Eh, Elva? I shall put off the 
evil day as long as I can. But we old 
people must learn resignation.” 

“We can’t spare her yet,” said Amice, 
looking up with a troubled look in her 
eyes; only at this moment did she seem 
again to realise a little what the loss would 
be to her. 

Hoel seemed to breathe more freely now 
that he had decided to go back to town ; 
why, he could not even explain to himself. 
The rest of the breakfast was occupied by 
discussion of plans, and of various London 
localities, Even Amice joined in. No 
stranger would have noticed the least re- 
straint in manner or word among any of 
the party. 

The pony carriage was ordered to come 
round early. It was a long drive, but the 
day was fine, and the lovers looked for- 
ward to perfect peace, for the groom was 
to drive them to the foot of the hills, and 
then leave them to walk home alone, so 
there was nothing to mar the prospect. 

Elva hurried hither and thither, making 
preparations, such as filling a sandwich- 
tin, in case they forgot luncheon-time, and 
as she flitted about here, there, and every- 
where, she seemed like the sunshine of the 
old house, 





Hoel retired to the library, wrote some 
letters with his left hand, and admired 
himself for learning this new art so 
quickly, and then indulged in a cigar and 
a novel, and made a few notes for an 
article on the merits of the novelist. He 
was finishing this mental essay when the 
door opened behind him. It was Elva come 
to summon him, he supposed, and he said, 
happily : 

“All right, I’m ready. 
what——” 

“Ah, it’s you, Hoel. I hear the brougham 
coming round for me.” 

Mr. Kestell came forward, and Hoel 
started up and stood with his back to the 
fire-place, which attitude seems to help a 
masculine brain to overcome unexpected 
difficulties, 

“Tam going to Greystone ; I shall not 
be back till four o’clock. Don’t overdo 
yourself, That arm is not quite the thing 
yet, you know.” Mr. Kestell, receiving 
no answer, cleared his throat a little, then 
continued : ‘“ By the way, how you startled 
me last night. [I was coming out to look 
for Jones, and, my dear fellow, I am 
afraid I spoke just a little hastily.” 

Hoel felt as if he were the culprit, as 
we often do when our elders apologise. 

“Of course, sir, it was a slight mistake, 
I know Elva was a good deal alarmed by 
the indisposition you complained of.” 

‘Yes, yes, it was most kind of you to 
be anxious. So you really think you must 
leave us to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, I must do so.” 

**But you will come as often as you can 
before the wedding. Indeed, Fenner, I 
cannot let you leave us without telling you 
again how entirely I can trust my child 
into your hands—entirely. If I were to 
consult my own wishes I should wish to 
keep her as long as possible with me; but 
I can truly say, her happiness comes first. 
Long engagements are trying to all persons 
concerned ; so I repeat, as soon as your 
arrangements can be made I will give up 
my child.” 

Hoel’s feelings of resentment suddenly 
disappeared. Such kindness was most un- 
usual, 

‘Elva thought the first week in January 
would——” 

“Well, yes; let us settle itso, Now I 
won't keep you from her. I must not 
keep the brougham waiting. Good-bye.” 

Mr. Kestell smiled and retired, and 
Hoel said, with a little sigh of relief : One 
could hardly believe the two expressions 


I say, Elva, 
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to belong to the same man. However, 
‘ All’s wail that ends well.’” 

When they had sent away the carriage 
the lovers were quite happy. 

It was a perfect day for a walk on these 
lovely moors, and Hoel seemed carried out 
of his usual ultra-intellectual sphere, and, 
for once, to catch some of Elva’s spirit of 
Nature worship. 

‘‘Darling,” he whispered, “these sur- 
roundings appear to belong to you ex- 
clusively. I seem always to fancy you 
with this exquisite background. I shall 
blame myself for taking you away from it 
to my dingy London.” 

Elva gazed and gazed at the late autumn 
landscape, as if she were trying to say 
good-bye to it. 

‘There is something better than Nature, 
Hoel, and though I do love it from the 
bottom of my heart, I know the love of 
one human soul is far greater.” 

Soon succeeded the silence of happiness, 
as the two, leaving the sandy road with 
varied shades of red and yellow, plunged 
into gorse and heather, dotted with an 
occasional oasis of short, sweet grass. 
What richness of colour there was here ! 
Now a brown furrow, then a bit of silver- 
sanded path, next a little patch of boggy 
ground lying near a great hole where sand 
had been dug out. 

Then they turned into a lane which 
wound itself between woods, plantations, 
and fields; and every now and then a 
vista of brown hills and blue distance 
came in sight. 

Further on they reached a cluster of 
tall pines, which towered high above the 
many little Christmas-trees, as Hoel called 
the smaller Scotch firs. The red stems 
rose many feet, and, together with some 
of lesser height, inclined all in one direc- 
tion, as if winter storms had long ago 
beaten them down when they were young 
and tender, until they could now no more 
straighten themselves. 

They rested a little in this sheltered 
spot, and their talk turned on mundane 
matters of houses, and how the spring 
should be spent; and whether, when the 
summer came, Hoel should take his wife 
to Switzerland. 

“You have so much to see, Elva; and 
when you have travelled a little, your 
mind will view everything in a broader 
way.” 

“Shall I see things in a broader way ? 
But will anything be really more beautiful 
than our forest? Don’t you think that 





that landscape is most beautiful round 
which one’s most numerous thoughts are 
entwined? I remember now the exact 
spot, by the brink of the third Pool, 
where I suddenly realised the meaning of 
‘Speech is but broken light upon the 
depth of the unspoken.’ The sun broke 
out all at once on a bit of the glassy 
water, and then I knew exactly what that 
meant.” 

“But travelling,” said Hoel, making a 
trite remark without knowing it (though 
often universally received sayings hide 
much deeper truths), “ widens the mind, 
and educates everybody.” 

“T suppose it does; and yet Mrs. Eagle 
Bennison has been nearly everywhere, 
but I have never heard her make one 
remark which has not come out of a guide- 
book.” 

They now began to ascend towards the 
high tableland whither they were bound. 
In the distance was a small cottage, the 
last limit of cultivation in any sense of the 
word. Above that was only to be seen the 
lonely, heather-clad forest-land. 

“Who lives there?” asked Hoel, as, 
with a plodding patience, they waded 
knee-deep in heather. 

Elva looked up, and noticed a figure 
nearing the cottage. Her heart beat a 
little faster, but she would not betray that 
she recognised Walter Akister. She had 
never met him since her engagement had 
been made public property, and she re- 
membered too well his look on the day of 
the accident. 

“Kelly Sandhay, the man’s name is ; he 
works for a farmer on the other side of 
the ridge. We need not pass it, if you 
don’t mind further wading through this 
sea of heather.” 

“But the path beyond it looks better 
walking,” said Hoel ; and Elva assented. 

She took care to say nothing about that 
solitary figure, and, happily, it was soon 
hidden by the cottage itself. But, partly 
because of her anxiety, she caught her 
foot on one of the many brown furrows, 
and fell, tearing her skirt. 

“‘ How stupid of me!” she said, as Hoel 
helped her up with tender solicitations 
about her foot. ‘And I believe I have 
no pins, If Amice were here she would 
have a dozen in her pocket. Neither have 
you, Hoel,” she continued, as she examined, 
with a happy laugh, the back of his coat- 
collar. “That is a bad omen for our 
future thriftiness. I saw a pin this morn- 
ing, and I meant to pick it up. Do you 
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remember that French story, ‘ L’Histoire 
d’une Epingle’? I know riches and 
honour fell to the lot of the picker-up of 
that pin!” 

“Tll run on to the cottage and beg 
you a few. I suppose there is a Mrs. 
Sandhay? You can’t walk far in this tall 
heather if you have to hold up these 
elegant garments.” 

Elva would have infinitely preferred to 
keep away from the cottage ; but Hoel in- 
sisted, so she sat down on a ridge and said 
she would wait for him. As he started 
forward Elva heard the furious barking of 
a dog, but thought nothing of it, seeing 
that it dragged a chain behind it; poachers 
were plentiful in this wild district, and 
watch-dogs were necessary to the farmers. 
If only Walter had gone on, thought Elva. 
But she could not see him on the higher 
path, where he ought to have been by this 
time. She was seized by a most unusual 
nervous trembling, and stood intently 
watching Hoel’s figure as he approached 
the house. The dog barked furiously, and 
pulled at his chain, and Elva wondered 
what would happen if such a fierce 
specimen of the canine race were to get 
loose. This thought made her resolve to 
go on, 80 she walked quickly towards the 
cottage. She would meet Hoel as he 
came out. How stupid of her not to have 
gone with him. At this moment, when 
she was within a hundred yards of the 
cottage, the dog’s chain suddenly gave 
way, and as if Elva had specially offended 
him by her cautious approach, he bounded 
towards her, barking furiously. 

Elva uttered a little cry, not audible, 
however, on account of the loud barking, 
but, notwithstanding, she stood her ground. 
It was impossible to run in the thick 
heather. And where could she run to ? 

“ Hoel !” she called, but whether or not 
her cry reached him, she did not know, 
for she was too much alarmed now to think 
further. 

Suddenly another figure seemed to 
spring up as if from the ground, 
and, just as the dog bounded upon 
her and seized her dress, a powerful 
hand collared him, and tried to hold him 
back—succeeded for a moment, but then 
the enraged brute turned upon Elva’s 
ee and bit the hand that held 

im, 

“ Walter,” she cried, “let go!” 

For Walter Akister, with courage rarely 
surpassed, again seized the dog, and this 
time grasped it firmly with his left hand, 





a 





then, with a weighted stick, he struck the 
animal with such force and such a well- 
directed blow, that it fell senseless to the 
ground. Walter paused a moment to take 
breath, as Elva, seizing her handkerchief, 
tried to bind up his bleeding hand. He 
mechanically folded the slight white cambric 
round the wound, 

“Oh, does it hurt very much? How 
good, how brave of you,” murmured Elva. 
“T—I——_ There is Mr. Fenner coming. 
He—how shall I thank you?” 

“ Pshaw !” said Walter, with lowering 
brows ; “the pain is nothing. I shall go 
and put it under the pump. The brute 
won't do it again. It was fortunate I was 
here. Your—lover was not very near at 
hand, when his presence would have been 
useful,” 

Elva coloured; anger and gratitude 
strove together. The struggle was visible 
in her face, 

“How can you say such a thing?” she 
said, defiantly. “I am grateful for your 


help ; but—if Hoel had been here it would 
not have been needed.” 
Well, good-bye. 


“ Indeed ! Here he 
comes.” 

“Don’t go; please, don’t go. Your 
hand must be seen to, Come into the 
cottage.” 

Hoel, breathless and troubled, now came 
running up. 

“Good heavens! What’s this? Here 
is the owner. Elva, are you hurt? Mr. 
Akister, I fear. a 

‘‘ It’s nothing to make such a fuss over,” 
said Walter, striding towards the cottage, 
and, meeting the farmer, he had a few 
words with him. 

“Hoel, he saved my life,” said Elva, 
putting her hand into Hoel’s arm and 
feeling now, for the first time, that her 
limbs were trembling; “at least, I 
mean P 

“Nonsense ; nothing of the kind. The 
brute must be shot, of course; but Mr. 
Akister only did what any one else would 
have done.” 

Hoel was secretly much annoyed at 
having, as it seemed, been out of the way 
at the moment of danger; annoyed still 
more at his place having been usurped by 
that unmannerly bear, Walter Akister. 
Neither was he mollified by seeing that 
he ought, in duty bound, to go and see 
after the welfare of the bitten hand. 

The farmer now came running up from 
a neighbouring field accompanied by a 
labourer ; and Hoel expressed his indig- 
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nation at such a savage dog being kept on 
the premises. In the meanwhile, Elva 
hastily followed Walter into the cottage, 
and found kim bathing his hand with cold 
water. 

“Oh, Walter, let me help you,” she said. 

“No,” he answered, fiercely. ‘ Look 
here, Elva Kestell. I only want one thing 
of you, and that you have given to some 
one else, You reject what has been yours 
for years; is yours; and always will be. 
But, pshaw! what does it matter to you 
now? You have what you want, I sup- 
pose. As to this wound, it is nothing. It 
is not the first time a dog has bitten me.” 

A woman cannot altogether be indif- 
ferent to a man who has done her a great 
service ; and Elva, in a softened tone, said : 

‘Walter, please don’t take things amiss. 
You know I never imagined or guessed 
that you—I mean what you said—till you 
told me; and, then—how is it my fault ?” 

‘Some day you may be glad to know I 
am always the same,” he said, in a low 
voice, for now Hoel’s step was heard. 
** All you can say or do will not alter me. 
Some day you may understand that. 
Now pray do not trouble your head 
further about this.” 

“No, no, please, Walter, do not speak 
in this way. Find some one you can love, 
and a loves you. Forget, please, forget 
me, Ss 

“You—oh yes, you are satisfied, you 
mean to say. What idiots women are, 
sometimes ; they do not understand what 
is for their happiness.” 

“Elva!” Hoel was entering the cottage, 
whilst the tone of his voice betrayed some 
annoyance, 

* Yes, 


Oh, Hoel, come, see if you can 
do anything for Mr. Akister.” 

Walter turned round and scowled at 
Elva. 

“Do you think I would accept any- 
thing from him—him? In that case, Elva, 
you do not understand. I need not have 


expected you to do so, however. All 
women are alike in that.” 

Hoel heard the words, but was too 
much surprised to say anything at first ; 
and, before he could get over his astonish- 
ment, Walter Akister was striding down 
the hill, and was soon lost to sight behind 
a hillock, 

“We may as well go on to our destina- 
tion,” said Hoel, “that is, if you are not 
tired, Elva ¢” 

“Oh, I am not a bit tired,” she an- 
swered; and, after a few words to the 


woman, who came in to offer sympathy 
and counsel, the two walked out in silence, 
When they were nearing the top where 
the fir-trees round the clump were known 
as “Hawk’s Nest,” Hoel paused. He 
was certainly annoyed, and Elva saw that 
he was not altogether pleased by Walter’s 
speech. 

“Tell me,” he said, suddenly, “ what 
does all this mean about Walter Akister ! 
Have you——” 

Hoel paused. The very idea that Elva 
had trifled or flirted with some one else 
was unbearable. He had believed he was 
her first and only love, Elva wished now 
she had mentioned the subject before ; but 
her own pride was touched. The colour 
came to her cheeks; and, if Hoel had 
looked, he would have seen how beautiful 
she appeared when excited. 

“Walter Akister has known me for 
years, and it was just when you first came 
here that he told me he loved me. How 
could I help that ?” 

‘He would not have dared to tell 
you, Elva, if you had not—given him 
some——” 

Elva drew herself up to her full height. 
This action was quite unconscious. It was 
simply the result of a feeling of pride at 
Hoel’s even doubting her. She loved him 
too much, however, to allow her pride to 
shelter itself behind silence. 

* Please, dear Hoel, do not say any 
more. You know that I have given 
my love but once only—that has been to 

ou,” 

“Yes; but you said then you were not 
always of the same opinion ; that you were 
not sure of your moods, If I could 
doubt ‘“ 

“ Hoel, please don’t be silly.” This 
time Elva laughed. Clever, sensible, 
superior in every way as was her lover, he 
could yet say a foolish thing. “I told 
you before that I cannot help Walter 
Akister’s loving me and behaving in this 
bearish manner; but—well, I suppose I 
am sorry for him, nothing more. Now let 
us talk of something else.” 

They did so; but this last walk had lost 
its perfect beauty. On both sides one 
little note had jarred. 








THE REAL DE LA TUDE. 
How our heroes fade out one after 
another! When I was a wee bairn, one 
of my books was De La Tude’s escape 
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from the Bastille. With a French aunt 
coming on a visit every now and then, 
French was always easy to me. I never 
hated “Télémaque.” I did not read much 
of it, but I knew what all the pictures 
meant; and Idomeneus and Mentor and 
Hegesippus were familiar friends. So of 
Florian’s “ Numa Pompilius.” How I used 
to delight in the woodcuts, and in the 
description of the “Hirpius armés de 
massues.” 

De La Tude I read less of; but the 
frontispiece was fascinating— took me 
captive at once. The hero flourishing in 
one hand his famous ladder, made out of un- 
ravelled shirts and cambric handkerchiefs, 
and such like, and with the other pointing 
to the ruins of the Bastille, which workmen 
were busy clearing away. How linen 
threads could be made strong enough to 
bear a man, seemed to my young mind 
as great a marvel as for a ship to be towed 
with a rope of women’s hair. Then De La 
Tude had suffered so much. He had for 
years been the victim of aristocratic 
revenge. No wonder the French, when 
they destroyed the Bastille, petted him as 
a sort of sample prisoner. I forget every 
word that was in the wordy-windy history 
of himself, dedicated, I have since been 
told, to Lafayette; but I was as ready as 
the veriest Paris cockney to believe that he 
was kept night and day in irons, thumb- 
screwed every now and then, starved and 
made to sleep on bare boards. And now 
Monsieur Bertin has gone to the original 
documents, preserved in the Arsenal Car- 
navalet and Saint Petersburg libraries, 
and proves that my hero was a very poor 
creature, who would never have made a 
name but for the fact that the Government 
was ill-advised enough to keep him in 
prison ; while his treatment in the matter 
of food may be judged from the record, in 
his own very private journal, that one 
Friday he suddenly found out at eight at 
night that he could not eat eggs, and sent 
the prison warders off to market to try 
to get a bit of fish for him. Another 
time he swore because the fowl was 
not “piqué.” “I would have you to 
know,” he said, “that I am a man of 
quality, and must be fed accordingly.” 
At this same time, in the petitions which 
he was always sending out to some great 
person, he described himself as in a dungeon 
below the river-bed, where whenever 
there was a flood he was up to his middle 
in water. In the matter of dress he was 
as exacting as in regard to food. The 





Bastille archives, detailing everything with 
microscopic minuteness, tell how he com- 
plained of rheumatism, and demanded a 
warm coat lined with rabbit-skins, and a 
silk plush waistcoat, gloves, cap, and 
leather breeches. All this he got. The 
patience of the authorities gave way when 
he insisted on a bright blue “ calemande” 
with red stripes—a sort of ‘‘ blazer.” 

“IT have sent round to ever so many 
shops, and they do not make stuff that 
colour,” wrote the prison tailor. ‘I really 
think, Monsieur le Major, the prisoner is 
pushing his whims too far.” 

When he was getting fresh handkerchiefs 
and shirts on all kinds of pretexts, so as 
to have stuff enough for his famous ladder, 
he had the impudence to write to the 
Governor: “The handkerchiefs you last 
sent me are only fit for galley-slaves.” 

Instead of being tortured, he was allowed 
to torture others with his flute, At last, 
moved by a round-robin from the other 
prisoners, the Governor said : 

“You must not practise at night.” 

“Better take it away altogether,” replied 
De La Tude. “ Your forbidding anything 
is enough to make me long to do it.” 

He was allowed to keep birds, too. He 
tells how a pair of doves came and picked 
the corn out of his straw bed. He kept 
them ; they bred; and he sent a couple of 
young ones to Madame de Pompadour with 
a letter in his half-cringing, half-bullying 
style. “I have now been suffering a 
hundred thousand hours,” it begins ; and 
winds up with the threat: “If the King 
dies, you will be put in this same place, 
and no one to pity you.” 

All this is very unheroic ; and the real 
man was equally different from “ the young 
Viscount whose brilliant career as a cavalry 
officer was stopped by the cruelty of the 
King’s mistress, and who never forgot what 
was.his due, though at the Revolution, of 
course, he put rank and title in the back- 

round,” 

The real De La Tude was no De La Tude 
at all, but the nameless son of Jeannette 
Aubrespy, who, though she had a house of 
her own, and was of decent family, let 
herself be made a fool of at the age of 
thirty. He was born in 1725, at Montagnac, 
in Languedoc, and christened Jean Henri, 
and nothing more. Several of her relations 
were officers; but of course they all cut 
her. But, being what the French call 
“une brave fille,” she managed, by sewing, 
to provide for Jean Henri, and, somehow, 
had interest to get him made a surgeon’s boy 
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in a Languedoc regiment. Surgeons’ boys 
did not rank in those days; they had to 
shave, and draw teeth, and bleed. But 
this boy was ambitious, and, lest his lack of 
surname should stand in his way, altered 
Jean Henri to Jean Daury. In 1747, he 
was at the famous storming of Bergen op 
Zoom, and next year came to Paris with a 
certificate of service and a letter to the 
Duke of Noailles’ physician. Here he fell 
in with an apothecary’s apprentice, who 
initiated him into Paris life ; and the pair 
lived the life that so many generations of 
the Quartier Latin and other Bohemians 
have lived: sleeping together in a wretched 
garret, and treating the young ladies as 
long as their money lasted. It soon came to 
an end ; starvation stared them in the face. 

If Daury had made some Fautine or 
Nannette really fond of him, he and she 
might have sent themselves into the next 
world in a cloud of charcoal smoke, or tied 
wrists in a love-knot of pink ribbon, and so 
leapt into the Seine. Daury’s plan was 
quite different. Maurepas, ex - Prime 
Minister, and Madame de Pompadour 
were at daggers drawn. She had ousted 
him; and he revenged himself by lam- 
pooning her in verses almost as scurrilous as 
those of Frederick the Great. She showed 
her rage by pretending to be afraid he 
would poison her; would eat nothing that 
her major domo had not tasted ; would 
not take a glass of lemonade at the play 
unless it had been brewed by her own 
apothecary. 

Daury had been foiled in a claim for 
compensation, because, while he was tend- 
ing the wounded at Bergen op Zoom, he 
had been robbed of every penny he pos- 
sessed. There were plenty to prove that 
he had actually bought a lot of bargains 
during the sack of the place, and made 
money by selling them. So he determined 
to play on the favourite’s fears, and, 
putting in a box half-a-dozen of those glass 
toys called ‘ Dutch tears,” along with hair- 
powder, and powdered alum, and blue 
vitriol, he posted it to the Pompadour— 
just as so many sham dynamite parcels 
were posted during the “scare” — and, 
setting off for Versailles, tried to gain an 
audience, Of course, he was stopped, and 
had to confide bis tale to a valet. 

‘‘T heard two men at a street corner,” 
said he, “violently abusing Madame de 
Pompadour. I watched, and saw one of 
them drop a box”—describing it—“‘into 
the post, with hopes that that would do 
for her.” ~ 





The favourite was frightened ; and the 
King sent his doctor, Quesnay, to analyse 
the parcel. An “exempt du guet” (de- 
tective) went to Daury’s lodgings, and 
found the address on the box was in his 
handwriting ; whereupon—May, 1749—he 
and his apothecary friend were lodged in 
the Bastille. 

“ Tf you will tell the whole truth,” they 
were told, “ you will be free in an hour.” 

The friend had nothing to tell, and was 
soon let out; but Daury refused to say a 
word, and, by his obstinate silence, the 
authorities believed that an attempted 
swindle was a dangerous plot. In the 
good old days he would have been put on 
the rack, or otherwise forced to tell his 
accomplices ; but France had become hu- 
manitarian. Voltaire and Rousseau had 
made people ashamed of the old methods ; 
and Daury was allowed tobacco, and books, 
and his flute, and two chums, because he 
complained of solitude. Soon he was 
transferred to Vincennes, ‘the prison for 
nobles,” whence he plied the Pompadour 
with piteous letters, and, getting no 
answer, ran away. Among other privi- 
leges, he was allowed to walk in the 
garden without a warder. Seeing a 
spaniel basking at a door, he tried it. It 
was not locked; so he just walked out 
and went to St. Dennis. Here he in- 
gratiated himself with a girl, who gave 
him all the money she could, posted his 
letters, and went to hide with him in an 
out-of-the-way barn. One of his letters, to 
Dr. Quesnay, sent the police on his track. 
He and the girl were caught and put in 
the Bastille, where Daury alternated be- 
tween wild rages—for which he was put 
in cachet—and fits of good temper, when 
he would “repay the governor’s kindness 
with a prescription for gout.” 

T don’t like being alone,” he repeated ; 
and this time they gave him as chamber- 
fellow one Allégre, a bankrupt Marseilles 
boarding-house keeper, who also had “ got 
up” a plot against the Pompadour. 
Allégre had sent a letter to her valet, 
offering him one hundred thousand crowns 
* foy de gentilhomme ” if he would under- 
take to poison his mistress. He was a far 
cleverer man than Daury—-while in prison 
wrote treatises on engineering, hydraulics, 
etc. ‘Daury is the second volume of 
Allégre,” remarks the prison-governor, in 
the marvellously-minute record that he, 
like all French prison-officials, kept of all 
that was going on. He was subject, how- 
ever, to fits of anger, once stabbing, and 
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nearly killing, his nurse. Being in the 
Bastille saved him from the consequences ; 
a poor outsider would have been broken 
on the wheel in the Place de Gréve for 
such an attempt. 

Allégre was the guiding spirit with the 
famous ladder ; and then, when the glory 
was to be reaped, he conveniently went 
mad, and was sent to Charenton. Daury 
had imitated Allégre’s rages, writing with 
blood on a shirt, or stamping his words on 
layers of bread placed between two plates. 
He begged Berryer, the lieutenant of 
police, to knock him on the head; and 
told Dr. Quesnay, ‘You may have my 
body to make a skeleton of; and herewith 
I send you a patch of my coat. You know 
martyrs’ coats are sovereign in all sick- 
nesses ; and I am a martyr, if ever there 
was one.” 

Suddenly the pair got quiet and well- 
behaved, and developed an amazing appe- 
tite for new linen. ,Their shirts were 
always getting torn one way or another. 
They bartered their tobacco with the other 
prisoners for needles and thread. Had 
the laundress not been as perfunctory as 
every other prison-servant, she must have 
noticed that every napkin which came 
from their room—fancy, napkins even for 
first-class misdemeanants |—had its hem 
cut off all round. They were making the 
ladder. They had already climbed the 
chimney, and amused themselves by shout- 
ing down other chimneys, so that at least 
one prisoner went mad, thinking he heard 
God’s voice, and was named by Him as 
His prophet. ‘The voices came down 
the chimney,” said he. But the officers 
never searched. ‘It is only a madman’s 
nonsense,” thought they. On the roof 
they found tools which the masons had left, 
among them an auger. These, with the 
ladder, they hid under their room floor ; 
and.one night they escaped, battering with 
a window-bar a hole between the Bastille 
ditch and that of the Arsenal. 

Allégre got to Brussels, when he wrote 
& most insulting letter to the Pompadour, 
which led to his being re-arrested. Daury 
fled to Holland; but, when Louis the 
Fourteenth sent after him, the Dutch gave 
him up. Now, an escaped prisoner is 
always harshly treated; Frederick, we 
know, killed Baron Trenck for that sort of 
thing. Daury was put for awhile in solitary 
confinement ; but he soon got into his old 
quarters, and began sending out petitions 
bemoaning his ruined prospects, and claim- 
ing compensation. Like Allégre, he had 





his projects, “If your Majesty put a 
musket into the hands of every officer and 
sergeant, instead of the halbert or the 
spontoon, you would have at once twenty- 
five to thirty thousand more men.” The 
finances he would set right by increasing 
the postage. Against famines he proposed 
“‘greniers d’abondance.” No sane brain 
could have shown such abnormal activity. 
It was letters, letters, petitions, petitions, 
entrusted to kind sentries, wrapped in 
snowballs and flung across the Bastille 
ditch. 

In 1763, Gabriel de Sartines, the new 
Lieutenant of Police, took much interest 
in him ; and Daury asked to be allowed to 
emigrate. Colonists were wanted for La 
Désirade. But at the last he would not go. 
He made friends with two pretty young 
laundresses called Lebrun, sisters, whose 
room he could look into from the wall on 
which he was allowed to walk. ‘“ Young, 
loving, unfortunate,” he became their hero, 
and they lavished on him time, pains, 
and all their money. They made fair 
copies of his petitions, and left them at the 
addresses. He knew the Pompadour was 
ill, for Sartines had been urging him to 
write her just four words to secure his 
freedom. By-and-by one of the girls held 
up a sheet of paper with “ Pompadour is 
dead!” in big letters. Then he repeated 
his demand for a hundred thousand livres 
compensation. ‘They would not have 
been so anxious,” he argued, “for me to 
get her forgiveness, had not my threats 
struck home.” To enforce attention, he 
began bullying, and became so unbear 
able that the “Jail Journal” remarks 
“He would wear out the patience of the: 
gentlest capuchin.” He was removed to 
Vincennes ; and one of his friendly sentries 
having told him of the death of a Mon 
tagnac nobleman, Henri Vissec De La 
Tude, he made up his mind that he was 
his son, and henceforth styled himself 
Masers De La Tude— Masers after an 
estate belonging to the family. He made 
all kinds of mistakes, said Vissec had died 
without other children, whereas he had left 
six sons. But if you stick to a thing tight 
enough, the world will generally believe 
you; and when Louis the Sixteenth in 
1784 gave him a pension of four hundred 
livres, it was made out in the name of 
Viscount Masers De La Tude. 

Having blossomed into nobility, he in- 
creased his claim and demanded the Cross 
of Saint Louis into the bargain. Mean- 
while, he was still allowed to walk in the 
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prison ditch, though now under the eye of 
the sentry. So one day, when there was a 
dense fog, he asked : 

“ How do you like this weather?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Well, Ido. Itis just right for running 
away ;” and, turning on his heel, he made 
off, and in five paces was out of sight. 

He tells all this in his ‘ Réveries” 
(private journal, preserved in the Saint 
Petersburg Library). In his book he 
turns this slipping away into a magnificent 
affair : 

“ Tran the gauntlet of ascore of soldiers ; 
and when one of them levelled his piece to 
fire, I rushed on him and disarmed him.” 

In slippers, hatless, and penniless, he 
knocked at the Lebrun girls’ door, and 
was received with open arms, Even 
amid their endearments he could not rest. 
To Marshal Noailles he communicated his 
four great discoveries—the true cause of 
tides ; of the saltness of the sea; of the 
rotation of the earth ; of mountains whose 
projections keep the earth from becoming 
a vitrified mass. These might have passed 
unnoticed, had he not begun to worry 
Choiseul for a reward for his plan for arm- 
ing officers and sergeants. 

“T understand it has been adopted,” he 
said. “You will find an instalment of 
twelve hundred livres at such an address,” 
was the reply. 

Daury must have been getting bored 
by the Lebrun girls, for he went, and, of 
course, was seized. 

Probably he now got harsher treatment ; 
anyhow, he grew wild with Sartines. 

“You ought to be skinned alive and 
tanned, to make shoes of.... You 
swallow crimes as if they were skim-milk. 
Let me read your papers; and you shall 
at once get back to comfortable quarters,” 
said the Governor. 

“T won't let you have them for a 
moment,” 

‘You know I have only to break open 
your trunk, and there they are.” 

“No; there are laws even here, and you 
dare not do it,” 

Daury now feigned madness. Out of 
the prison library he had picked an old 
work on magic, and professed to think 
the air was full of devils, set at him by the 
Pompadour and her brother, the Marquis 
of Marigny. He had asked for a lawyer 
to help him in drawing up a grand final 
petition. When the man came: 

“T shall want you three weeks,” said 
Daury. “It will take you that time to 





understand my case. I have one hundred 
and eighty separate acts of witchcraft to 
tell you of.” 

“But I do not a bit believe in witch- 
craft.” 

“ Well, I cannot bring up the devil for 
you, but I can prove that Madame de 
Pompadour had dealings with him.” 

After more talk, the lawyer asked : 

“ How do you propose to get your living 
if you are set free ?” 

“Sir, don’t be angry, but I clearly per- 
ceive that the devil has already got hold 
of you,” Daury gravely replied. 

Malesherbes, prisons’ inspector—“ le re- 
spectable Malesherbes,” whose guillotining 
was one of the worst acts of the Terror— 
thought him mad, and sent him to 
Charenton, where he entered himself under 
the new name of Danger. Here things 
were much more after his mind ; he had 
billiards, tric-trac, cards, and madmen are 
the best of company so long as they do 
not get dangerous. Daury posed as “a 
brilliant young engineer officer whose 
career was ruined at the outset by the 
Pompadour’s anger.” The good Fathers 
who managed Charenton wanted to set 
him free. 

“ What has he got to live on if he gets 
out?” asked Sartines, 

At last the Chevalier de Moyria, who 
had been with him in the asylum, 
guaranteed him a livelihood ; and he was 
let out, but only to be soon recaptured on 
the charge of extorting money. This time 
he was put into Bicétre, the thieves’ prison ; 
and how he contrived to get himself called 
Jédor, “ that his noble name might not be 
degraded by association with felons,” is a 
puzzle. Here his brain was as active as 
ever. He made the Marquis of Conflans 
a present of a scheme for a hydraulic 
press, entitling it ‘‘ The homage of a noble- 
man who has grown old in irons.” Louis 
the Sixteenth was to make a grand jail- 
delivery in honour of the dauphin’s birth ; 
so Daury plied him and every one at 
Court with petitions, most of which, 
doubtless, were thrown into the waste- 
paper basket. 

One, however, dropped by a drunken 
turnkey at a street corner, was picked up by 
Madame Legros, a haberdasher’s wife. She 
read and showed it to her husband; and 
the childless pair gave up their lives to 
getting “justice for the oppressed Vis- 
count.” Madame Legros forced her way 
into gentlemen’s houses ; pleaded with the 
eloquence of conviction; got Lamoignon, 
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De Rohan, and others to take up the cause ; 
and even managed that a copy of Daury’s 
petition should get into the Queen’s hands. 
Daury became the fashion. The Marquis 
of Villette said : 

“Tl settle on you a pension of six 
hundred livres if you will let me have the 
sole glory of delivering you.” 

“For two years,” replied Daury—and 
the reply shows he had a heart, or else 
was preternaturally shrewd — “a poor 
woman has been working forme. What 
should I deserve were I now to turn my 
back on her ?” 

If it was calculation he reckoned with 
his host. France had such a fit of “sen- 
sibilité” — Miss Austen’s ‘sensibility ”"— 
as makes the reaction by-and-by all the 
more horrible. The Academy took up 
“the unfortunate nobleman.” Members 
visited him in prison. ‘ He shall never 
come out,” said the King; but Madame 
Legros knew, by instinct, what this was 
worth, and gave the Queen and Madame 
Neckar no rest till, in 1784, poor 
Jeannette’s son was set free, and received, 
as Viscount De La Tude, a pension of four 
hundred livres. 

‘‘He must not live in Paris,” said the 
police ; but this was soon got over, and, 
settled in the Legros’s top rooms as their 
adopted son, he at once becamea lion. It 
literally rained pension. Miss Chudleigh, 
alias Duchess of Kingston, gave him six 
hundred livres. A public subscription 
was opened for him. Grand ladies panted 
up four pairs of stairs to see him and his 
ladder, and always left a mark of their 
‘sensibilité.” He dined with Jefferson, 
the United States Ambassador; and the 
Academy voted Madame Legros the 
Montyon prize for public virtue. 

What of the two young laundresses, 
daughters of the hairdresser Lebrun? Did 
he give them a share in his success? His 
mother, who had so often stinted herself to 
send him money, and who, in her last re- 
corded letter, sent just before he climbed 
down the thread ladder, said—‘“ the Lord 
is giving us yet further trials, that He may 
make us feel all the better the price of His 
favours,” was dead. Had she been alive 
we may be quite sure that Daury would 
neither have sent for her nor have gone 
down to Montagnac, for, in the “ Memoirs” 
which he dedicated to Lafayette, he ignored 
her helpand represented himself as educated 
by an imaginary Marquis De La Tude, 

Before long the Duchess of Kingston 
died, and, at her sale, Daury was accused 





of paying for some trifles with a false 
louis, and ignominiously hustled out, de- 
spite his outcry at the indignity to a man 
of his rank. He had begun a suit against 
Sartines for cruelty during his imprison- 
ment, laying the damages at one million 
eight hundred thousand livres, when the 
Revolution broke out. Daury cleverly 
threw off his title of Viscount, and railed 
against the cruelty of the great by which 
his career had been blighted. He wrote 
the French people an address, “on the 
destruction of that Bastille in which, with 
small intervals, he had been barbarously 
immured for five-and-thirty years,” warning 
them that, ‘if they meant to keep their 
newly-won liberty they must be worthy of 
it, 

He managed to make himself the pet of 
the ‘‘reds,” jast as he had been of the 
aristocratic Rousseauites. His memoirs 
ran through twenty editions. He sent a 
copy to each of the eighty Departments ; 
and, on the strength of this generosity, 
asked for an increase of pension. The 
* Constituante” cruelly suppressed it alto- 
gether; but Marshal de Broglie was weak 
enough to move that his case be recon- 
sidered. This gave him the very chance 
he wanted. 

“Thrice I escaped the pangs of aristo- 
cratic tyranny,” said he. ‘Once from the 
Bastille down my thread ladder, twice 
from that den of slaves, Vincennes. Look 
at my ladder; my only tool was the steel 
of a tinder-box.” 

The Constituent Assembly actually 
voted two thousand livres, five times what 
Louis the Sixteenth had allowed him. 
Madame Legros, who had stood by his 
side during his speech, was waited, on by 
a Committee of the Assembly bearing a 
civic crown. 

“To place this on your head, citoyenne,” 
said the chairman, “is the proudest deed 
of my life.” 

The Paris actors gave him and her free 
entry to the theatres: “ Poor victim; it 
may help to console him for the long and 
weary captivity.” He actually got sixty 
thousand livres from the Pompadour’s 
heirs, ten thousand in cash, the rest in 
metairies (farms) in Beauce. He was 
grateful in his way, and offered the nation 
a project for valuing the public lands, and 
one for re-establishing public credit. 

When assignats went hopelessly down 
below par, he re-established his own credit 
by sending a lecturer round to England 
and Germany with his ladder and trans- 
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lations of his book. What he did during 
the Terror he does not say; probably he 
“lay low.” The nation had confiscated 
his Beauce farms, but the Directory gave 
them back; and when he petitioned Na- 
poleon, Junot was ordered to give him a 
pension, and to present Madame Legros 
at Court. He began the old life of dining 
out, and sitting in saloons in the centre of 
a bevy of admiring dames. 

But times were changed. The Duchess 
d’Abrantes says he was soon found un- 
bearable: he talked so much, and all on 
the one subject. His last plan for raising 
the wind was, in 1804, to appeal to all the 
European sovereigns to give him a bonus 
for his plan of arming officers and sergeants 
with muskets. In 1805 he died, aged 
eighty : a notable instance of the strange 
ways of the “old régime.” 

On the whole, he was very kindly 
treated, much being overlooked and for- 
given for which, in any other country, he 
would have been severely punished. But 
he was kept in prison, though fed on larded 
chicken and fish, and clad in silk plush 
waistcoats and provided with unlimited 
shirts. They never could get rid of the 
fear that behind that silly trick there might 
be some plot, and so, to make sure, they 
held him fast, at an expense to the State 
which, if repeated in many other cases, 
must have swelled the deficit. They did 
not rack or thumbscrew him, nor did they 
hang anybody on his account. On the 
whole, the “old régime” compares favour- 
ably with the wild panic of the Popish 
Plots, as Daury does with those vile, cruel 
miscreants, Oates and Bedloe. 





THE HALLS OF SELMA. 


WITHIN ten miles of Oban—the Charing 
Cross of the Highlands—where the iron 
horse and the iron ship now meet in 
friendly rivalry, and where the white wings 
of the yachts flit in place of the ancient 
galleys of Lorn, the traveller may step 
upon enchanted ground. To cross Loch 
Etive at Connel Ferry—below the roaring 
Falls of Lora—is to pass into the Land of 
the Sons of Uisneach, into a region peopled 
with the ghosts of Ossianic heroes. Do 
we not see their dim shades stalking over 
the lonely level of Ledaig Moor, or brood- 
ing on the heights of Dunvalanree? Their 
voices are in the waters as we cross : 

“The murmur of thy streams, O Lora, 
brings back the memory of the past. The 





sound of thy words, Garmallar, is lovely in 
mine ear, Dost thou not behold, Malvina, 
a rock with its head of heath? Three aged 
pines bend from its face; green is the 
narrow plain at its feet; there the flower 
of the mountain grows, and shakes its 
white head in the breeze. The thistle is 
there alone, shedding its aged beard. 
Two stones, half sunk in the ground, show 
their heads of moss. The deer of the 
mountain avoids the place, for he beholds 
a dim ghost standing there. The mighty 
nae Malvina, in the narrow plain of the 
rock.” 

So sang Ossian, in his poem of Carthon, 
and, although the three ancient pines are 
no longer to be identified, one may still 
find the two moss-grown stones if one 
seeks diligently. If the Ossianic heroes, 
however, do lie buried within the sound of 
Lora’s wave, their resting-places are un- 
marked ; and one would need the aid of 
the deer—who, according to the old super- 
stition, can perceive ghosts—to lead us to 
where the bodies of the departed warriors 
repose. It is somewhere in this country, 
we may be sure, for every rood of the 
ground is reminiscent of the Fingalian crew, 
and the gallant sons of Celtic Uisneach. 

It was here that the bards sang when 
they came to Selma’s Halls—when “a 
thousand lights from the strangers’ land 
rose in the midst of the people ;” where 
“the feast is spread around, the night 
passed away in joy.” We need not 
enquire too particularly what were the 
“lights from the strangers’ land,” although, 
probably enough, they were wax candles 
carried off from the Roman encampments 
somewhere. But here, at any rate, we 
may pace the ruins of Selma’s Halls, and 
picture for ourselves bards seated within 
the rude battlements, singing to living 
warriors of the deeds and prowess of their 
departed fathers; but not forgetting to 
celebrate the doings of contemporary heroes. 

Great Fingal foresaw their ruin by 
atmospheric influence, if by none other : 

“T behold thy tempests, O Morven, 
which will overturn my Halls; when my 
children are dead in battle, and none 
remains to dwell in Selma.” 

The ghosts of thousands are around us 
now as we climb the ascent of moss and 
heath which marks the gateway to-day of 
Selma’s Hall. There are those who call 
this incline the Street of Queens; but 
clearly it was the only line of approach 
for both friends and foes. 

We have crossed the Loch, and after 
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traversing the two miles of straight road 
that leads from North Connel Ferry to 
the idyllic post-office of Ledaig, where 
John Campbell, the Gaelic bard, divides 
his time between letters and flowers, and 
his thoughts between poetry and the good 
of his fellow-creatures, we have struck on 
the shore of Ardmucknish Bay, and in the 
immediate foreground, stretching from the 
main road to the beach, we see the grassy 
hill on which there stood, in days of old, 
the Halls of Selma. 

It is disputed, of course; but what 
incident in history, or record in archzology, 
is not disputed? There are some, also, 
who call this beautiful bay, which is now 
smiling in the summer sun, but which in 
winter thunders with the roar of Atlantic 
breakers, Loch Nell. But this is not Loch 
Nell, although the castle which we see on 
the further side is Loch Nell Castle. Loch 
Nell is merely the territorial title of 
Campbell of that ilk, and is taken from a 
small fresh-water loch away behind the 
hills on the Oban shore. By a reversal of 
the usual process, the title of the chieftain 
was transferred to the place, when he 
built himself a house on this portion of 
his wide-spreading domains, And, truth 
to say, the adopted name is more poetic 
than the real one, for Loch Nell means the 
Lake of the Swans, and Ardmucknish Bay 
means the Bay of the Pig’s Snout. It is 
true there are no swans here ; but neither 
is there anything very suggestive of the 
porcine feature, But the Celt is highly 
imaginative, and in his place-names often 
suggests resemblances which a prosaic 
Sassenach cannot always grasp. 

What even a prosaic Sassenach cannot 
fail to perceive, however, is the incom- 
parable beauty of the scene of which this 
rocky hill—be it Selma or not—is the 
centre, The hill itself rises almost like an 
island from the plain, its highest base 
being towards, and washed by, the sea. In 
height, it is probably not over forty or 
fifty feet at most, yet its position is most 
commanding, the sides being almost per- 
pendicular, save at one point, where a 
gentle declivity — narrow and easily de- 
fended—leads to the little clachan, which 
even now is known by the name of Selma. 
In a military sense, the position of this 
hall, or fort, was unquestionably strong, 
for neither by land nor sea could an enemy 
approach without being discerned in the 
far distance ; and to scale these heights, in 
the face of stern defenders, might well 
appal the stoutest hearts. 





We have seen the Falls of Lora. On the 
plain which we traversed is a cairn, below 
which Ossian is believed to be buried. In 
front of us is “Streamy Morven.” Who 
can doubt that, on this knoll, we are resting 
on the site of the Halls of Fingal, “‘ King 
of Selma of Storms ”? 

Many do doubt it, however, and some 
have called these ruins Beregonium, which 
name is now given on the maps, and re- 
peated by the natives. Nevertheless, 
competent authorities assert that the true 
Beregonium is not in Argyllshire, but in 
Ayrshire, Others, again, say that Bere- 
gonium was the Reregonium of Galloway, 
now called Ryan. Now, Beregonium, 
wherever it was, was the ancient capital of 
Western Scotland, when it was in the 
hands of the Picts. But we are not 
dealing with Picts. The heroes, whose 
names are impressed on the rocks, and bays, 
and hills around us, and whose ghosts are 
hovering over us, were Scots, although 
they came from Ireland. 

The Fingal of Scotland was the Fionn, 
or Finn, of Erin—the Ossian, her Oisin. If 
the “ plantation” of Ulster by King James 
is still cherished as another Irish grievance, 
it is but just to remember that many 
centuries before, the shores of Loch Etive, 
if not, indeed, the whole west coast from 
Crinan to the Cuchullin (or Coolin) Hills, 
were “planted” by the Dalriads from 
Ulster. The whirligig of time has wrought 
so many changes that we are apt to forget 
this important instance of national retri- 
bution. 

According to some accounts, Fingal and 
the Sons of Uisneach were contemporaries ; 
according to others, Fingal was three 
hundred years later than these heroes. 
We prefer to think of them together ; and 
there is reason for doing so. In one of 
his poems, Ossian sings the praises of the 
lovely Darthula, who was a sort of Celtic 
Helen, and the cause of much fighting. 
Now Darthula was the same person as 
Deirdre, the wife of Naisi, one of the Sons 
of Uisneach ; and Naisi is the same person 
as Ossian’s Nathos. He speaks of the 
“ Sons of Usredh” in “ Eta” (Loch Etive); 
and he distinctly refers to Darthula being 
at Selma of Fingal, as well as coming from 
a Selama of her father’s (Coilla), The 
word Selma, it should be noted, means 
“Fine View;” or, as Macpherson, the 
translator of Ossian, says, either “ Beauti- 
ful to behold,” or, “With a pleasant 
prospect.” Darthula, “the first of Erin’s 
maids,” has a name which signifies “A 
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woman with fine eyes ;” and her beauty 
lives to this day both in the Highlands and 
in Ireland, in such expressions as “ lovely 
as Darthula,” “ beautiful as Deirdre.” The 
three Sons of Uisneach were, according to 
Ossian, Nathos (which means “ youthful”), 
Althos (which means “ exquisite beauty ”), 
and Ardan (which means “ pride”). The 
names by which they are known in other 
Celtic traditions are, Naisi, Ainli, and 
Ardan. 

To this day there is a rock up Glen 
Etive called Deirdre’s drawing-room ; and 
also a field called after her. At Taynuilt, 
on Loch Etive, some miles above Connel, 
we find Coille Naish—the Wood of Naisi ; 
and within a short distance of where we 
stand on Selma, away over towards Loch 
Liunhe, there is Cambus Naish—the Bay 
of Naisi. 

The Sons of Uisneach and the lovely 
Deirdre all perished through the treachery 
of King Conor of Ulster, who beguiled 
them across from Loch Etive with false 
promises, in order that he might possess 
himself of the famous beauty of the period. 
But Deirdre was faithful to her noble 
Naisi, and died on his breast. In vain did 
Ossian sing to his harp : 

“ Awake, Darthula, awake, thou first of 
women! The wind of spring is abroad. 
The flowers shake their heads on the green 
hills. The woods wave their growing 
leaves. Retire,O sun! The daughter of 
Colla is asleep. She will not come forth 
in her beauty. She will not move in the 
steps of her loveliness.” 

But what lover of the Ossianic stories 
can doubt that the beauteous Darthula, or 
Deirdre, often stood where we now stand 
to-day, and while “the feast of shells” 
was being prepared, gazed with her husband 
on the hills of Streamy Morven and the 
mountains of echoing Etha? And here 
it was that Fingal sat while the three 
valiant brothers were fighting their last 
brave fight in Ulster, and the presage of 
evil was borne in upon him. 

“We sat that night in Selma, round the 
strength of the shell.* The wind was 
abroad in the oaks; the spirit of the 
mountain shrieked. The blast came 
rustling through the hall, and gently 
touched my harp. The sound was 
mournful and low, like the song of the 
tomb, Fingal heard it first, and the 
crowded sighs of his bosom rose. ‘Some 





* The Ossianic heroes drank from shells. Hence 
the expression “‘ feast of shells.” The ‘strength of 
the shell ” doubtless refers to ‘‘a big drink.” 





of my heroes are low,’ said the grey- 
haired King of Morven. I hear the 
sound of death on the harp of my son. 
Ossian, touch the sounding string ; bid the 
sorrow rise, that their spirits may fly with 
joy to Morven’s woody hills.’” 

It was here, also, that Oscar, returning 
victorious from the war of Inis-Thona, 
found his father, Ossian, King of Harps, 
and his grandfather, Fingal, King of 


Heroes, King of Morven, King of Shells, | 


King of Selma. 

“TI behold thy towers, O Selma! the 
oaks of thy shaded wall. Thy streams 
sound in my ear. Thy heroes gather 
around, Fingal sits in the midst. He 
leans on the shield of Trenmor ; his spear 
stands against the wall; he listens to the 
song of his bards. The deeds of his arm 
are heard ; the actions of the King in his 
youth.” 

Well, the fairy tales of science and the 
long results of time have played many 
pranks since then, and it is possible enough 
that even the name of Ossian is only an 
unmeaning assemblage of letters to many 
of our readers. Nevertheless, it is im- 
pressed on the mound away towards Loch 
Creran, near the old Castle of Barcaldine, 
which, to this day, is known as Tom 
Ossian. It was the grassy seat on which 
the bard reposed to admire the scene, and 
gather poetic inspiration, while his father 
reigned in Selma. 


There is not much appearance of a Hall | 


now, it is true. The hiil on which we are 
standing is long and narrow—say about 
three hundred yards in length, and at the 
widest part fifty in breadth. The sides, 
as we have said, are everywhere steep, and 
in places precipitous, with the exception 
of the inclined plane at what we must 
regard as the entrance into the Hall—the 
Street of the Queen. It ison the broadest 
part of the hill that we shall find most 
signs of former habitation, although we 
may trace the remains of walls all over the 
top. 

According to Dr. Angus Smith, who 
spent much time here in excavating and 
exploring, the dwelling-places were on the 
highest part of the hill, for here were 
found the bones of many animals, the relics 
of ancient feasts. The banqueting-hall 
seems to have been about forty-five yards 
long, by thirty, or so, broad—quite large 
enough for the entertainment of a con- 
siderable company at the “ feast of shells.” 

There are indications of many apart- 
ments, and of passages between different 
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buildings, The King’s quarters doubtless 
occupied the centre, and round all there 
was an outer enclosure of partly natural 
and partly “vitrified” walls. There was 
also an inner wall, forming a second line 
of defence in case of the top of the hill 
being taken by the enemy. It must have 
been a strongly-built and well-arranged 
camp, or “ city.” 

We shall not spend time, however, over 
archeological detail. The charm of the 
place is in its situation and its associations. 
Locally, it is called, indifferently, Berego- 
nium or Dun Mac Sniochan or Dun Mac 
Uisneachan, meaning the Hill of the Fort 
of the Sons of Uisneach. But it has 
another story besides that of Deirdre and 
the Ossianic heroes. 

Here, at Selma, there lived, in the time 
of Saint Columba—who was long after 
Ossian and Uisneach—a great and beautiful 
Christian Queen, called Hynde. Once 
upon a time there came down the Sound 
of Mull, King Eric, from Norway, with a 
great fleet, intending to take possession of 
both Queen Hynde and herkingdom. But 
she sent to Columba, and he said that the 
only man who could save her lived in 
Ireland, and he would go for him. 

This person was the reputed grandson 
of King Colmar, who lived at Temora; 
but King Colmar was a heathen, and 
would do nothing to assist or oblige the 
Christian Saint. In short, he bluntly 
refused to allow the youth to go over to 
Scotland. Whereupon, the good Saint 
took to his boat, to return, with a sad 
heart. A storm sprang up—as it often 
does in these parts, and always most 
conveniently in stories — and the Saint 
was driven ashore. Then a wild-looking 
creature suddenly appeared, and under- 
took to steer the boat across to Kintyre, 
in spite of the storm. He did so, cutting 
such capers all the time, that Columba’s 
men took him for a fiend, especially when 
he told them that he worshipped the sun, 
and that if the rowers did not work harder 
he would beat them with his club. He 
drove the boat round the Mull and into 
Loch Fyne, and then they all got out 
and walked, vid Loch Awe, to Connel 
Ferry, where they crossed, and went on 
to Selma. 

By this time the armies of Queen Hynde 
and King Eric had met; but, instead of 
fighting, were contesting with each other 
in various games of skill and strength. 
Columba’s new friend, who announced his 
name as Mac Uiston (? Mac Uisneach), 





joined the games with such success that 
he distanced and overthrew everybody, 
including the King. This made Eric very 
angry, and a general scrimmage was only 
prevented by the Saint’s diplomacy. Co- 
lumba got Eric to agree that there should 
be a combat between three men of each 
side, and that the result should decide | 
who should marry Queen Hynde and have | 
her kingdom. They had a convenient 
way of arranging such matters in the 
olden time, without reference to the per- 
sonal predilections of the lady. 

However, it all came right. Eric was 
slain by a handsome warrior in gilded 
armour, who turned out to be both the 
wild boatman, the grandson of King 
Colmar, and the true heir to the Scottish 
throne. Prince Eiden was, therefore, 
chosen to be King. The Norwegians 
rather objected at first, and took posses- 
sion of Selma, while Queen Hynde and | 
her party had to squat on the next hill, 
Dunvalanree — the Hill of the King’s 
Town. But King Colmar came over from 
Ireland and used some of the persuasive 
force of the period towards the Norsemen. 
Still, these last would not be driven away, 
and they prepared a great feast at Selma, 
at which to invoke the further assistance 
of their Pagan gods. One of the incidents 
of the festival was to be the burning of 
nine virgins on a sacrificial pile. But 
when this pile was lighted, the heavens 
opened, and the whole Norwegian army 
was burnt up by lightning, which also 
destroyed the “City” of Dun Mac Snio- 
chan. 

And this, they say, is why the ruined 
walls still bear the marks of vitrifaction. 

It may beso. The traveller who seeks 
the Halls of Selma must be prepared with 
large receptivity, and with not too critical 
amind. But, between the mystery of the 
ancient legends and the magic beauty of 
the present scene, he cannot fail to be 
enthralled. 





AMONG THE SHANS. 





THE idea of opening up Indo-China by 
railway—or, to put it otherwise, of uniting 
our Indian possessions with the western 
provinces of the Celestial Empire—is not 
a new one; but it has taken various forms. 
That which has been most prominently 
before the public, and has received the 
approval of most of the Chambers of Com- 
merce in the country, is the scheme with 
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which the names of Messrs. Holt Hallett 
and A. R, Colquhoun are associated. These 
gentlemen have been for years labouring 
at their project, and one result of their 
efforts is that the King of Siam has 
ordered a survey of the route by a Com- 
pany of English engineers. This survey 
is now in progress, but Mr. Hallett has 
been over the ground in advance, and has 
recently published a volume, not only de- 
ecribing the line of railway he proposes, 
but also giving a vast amount of most 
interesting information about a little-known 
country and its inhabitants, 

Briefly, what Mr. Hallett proposes is a 
line of railway from Bangkok, the capital 
of Siam, to Ssumao on the Chinese fron- 
tier—this line to be constructed by the 
rm | of Siam, with some guarantee from 
the British Government. To join Burmah 
with this system, Mr. Hallett proposes that 
the Indian Government should construct 
a line, only some eighty miles in length, 
from Maulmein in Lower Burmah to 
Raheng on the Burmo-Siamese frontier. 
There it would connect with the Siamese 
line and thus give us direct railway com- 
munication right up to the rich Chinese 
province of Yunnan. Moreover, it would 
pass through a fertile and well-peopled land, 
the industries of which would be vastly 
developed ; for the Shans are essentially 
a trading people. The whole line of the 
proposed route has been traversed by Mr. 
Hallett, who surveyed as he went, from 
the back of an elephant, and who, with 
the eye of an engineer, saw what were the 
difficulties to be encountered and how they 
could be overcome. 

In his search for the best route, Mr. 
Hallett traversed regions inhabited by 
various tribes, some of whom are abo- 
rigines, and others of whom migrated 
ages ago from Thibet and Central China. 
Among others are the Karens, who were 
recently described in this journal. 

Among the Shan tribes, superstition is 
very general, witchcraft is believed in 
everywhere, and witch-hunting is pursued 
with eagerness, 

In Siam and the Shan States the belief in 
divination, charms, omens, exorcism, sor- 
cery, mediums, witches and ghosts, and in 
demons ever on the alert to plague and 
torment them individually, is, we are told, 
universal, except among the highest 
educated classes. A resemblance of the 
superstitions to those of the Chaldeans 
has been noted; but one may find 
something not unlike them in European 








traditions of the Middle Ages. Mr. Hallstt 
was struck by the resemblance between 
some of the Finnish legends and super- 
stitions described by Sir Mackenzie Wal- 
lace, and those of the Shans of to-day. 

The country between Burmah and China 
has been described by previous travellers 
as of lacustrine origin—as if the lakes had 
been drained by rents caused by earth- 
quake, This is the explanation of why 
water issues so often from underground 
passages through the hills. Mr. Hallett’s 
explorations confirm previous reports, that 
the old lake-bottoms are now extensive 
fertile plains. By starting from Maulmein, 
and proceeding some distance up the Sal- 
ween River by boat, Mr. Hallett was able 
to begin his elephant-ride at Hlineboay, 
and to proceed by a route which led him 
over the lowest portions of the hilly 
country between the Salween and the Meh 
Kong rivers. These hills spring from the 
great mountain-land of Thibet, and 
diminish in height as they stretch south, 
so that from an engineering point of view 
it is better to carry the railway over them 
at their lower rather than st their upper 
end. From Raheng to Kiang-Hung, a 
distance of some four hundred and seventy- 
six miles, Mr. Hallett found that the pro- 
posed railway could pass for the most part 
through plains separated only by un- 
dulating ground of low altitude. 

The hills adjoining these plains are in- 
habited by wild elephants, rhinoceroses, 
deer, wild cattle, tigers, and other large 
game. Insect-life is also abundant—al- 
most too abundant for pleasure, sometimes. 
As for scenery, there is great variety of 
mountain, flood, and vegetation. 

On the road to Zimmé, the City of 
Muang Haut is reached in the midst of a 
leafless forest ; but after passing this the 
scenery becomes magnificent again, ‘‘ Large 
bamboos in bunch-like clumps, not the 
impenetrable thickets we had previously 
met ; the lights aud shades on the golden 
greens of their delicately-coloured plumes, 
and the deep recesses between the clumps, 
in whose stately presence the scrub-jungle 
disappears ; the cooing of doves, the gaily- 
decked kingfisher watching for its oppor- 
tunity to plunge on its prey; the lep- 
pan (silk-cotton trees) a hundred and twenty 
feet high, with pegs driven into the trunks 
to serve as ladders for the cotton-pickers,* 
their white trunks and bare horizontal 
branches looking like shipping with yards 





* The cotton is not suitable for spinning, but i§ 
used for stuffing cushions, pillows, and beds. 
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up, as we rounded the bends; the flower 
of the pouk flaming out at intervals; 
low islands covered with scrub willows, 
whose leaves glistened in the sun; the 
mist driving along the face of the water, 
ascending in little twirls and vanishing ; 
the bell-music of passing caravans; the 
plaintive cry of the gibbons; the oo- 
kee-or calling its own name; and little 
grey and buff-coloured squirrels springing 
about the trees—all added a charm to the 
scene,” 

The Shan States are small kingdoms, 
each containing a number of principalities. 
Each State is ruled in a patriarchal sort of 
way by a Court consisting of the first and 
second Kings, and three other Royal 
Princes. The successor to the throne is 
determined by several things. The person 
chosen must be a “Chow,” or Prince ; he 
must have influence and wealth, business 
capacity, integrity, and popularity with 
his serfs, and he must obtain the interest 
and support of the King of Siam, to whom 
the Shans are feudatory. The first and 
second Kings select the other three chiefs ; 
but their choice must be confirmed by the 
King of Siam. 

The principal Shan State is the kingdom 
of Zimmé, which, in ancient days, extended 
from the Salween to the Cambodia River, 
with jurisdiction over a number of smaller 
States. It was once feudatory to the 
Kings of Burmah; but in the eighteenth 
century threw off the yoke, and sought 
the protection of Siam. Zimmé has now 
only a nominal supremacy over three of 
the neighbouring States, while the others 
are quite independent of it. The popula. 
tion of the kingdom is estimated at about 
seven hundred thousand. 

The City of Zimmé is the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of that name, which once 
comprised fifty-seven cities. ‘The city is 
divided into two parts, shaped like the 
letter L, The inner city faces the cardinal 
points, and is walled and moated all round. 
The outer city is over half a mile broad, 
and is partly walled and partly palisaded. 
Both cities are entered by fortified gates. 

In the inner city are the palace of the 
King, the residences of the nobility and 
wealthy men, and several religious build- 
ings. In the outer city, the inhabitants 
are chiefly the descendants of captives. 
The houses are packed more closely to- 
gether, the gardens are smaller, and the 
religious houses fewer. The roads in both 
cities are laid out at right angles, and no 
rubbish is allowed to be placed outside the 





garden palisades. The suburbs extend to 
a great distance along both banks of the 
river. The entire area of the city and 
suburbs is about eighteen square miles, and 
the population of the whole is estimated, 
by a medical missionary, at about one hun- 
dred thousand. 

On arriving at Zimmé, Mr. Hallett lost 
no time in interviewing all the people of 
importance to gather information referring 
to his railway project, and to interest them 
in the scheme. He was taken by one of 
the missionaries to the King. 

‘A few minutes after we were seated, 
the King, dressed in a green silk ‘loon- 
gyee,’ or shirt, and a white cotton jacket, 
with gold buttons, entered the hall, and 
after shaking hands, welcomed us in a 
quiet and dignified manner. Tea was 
then brought in, and we seated ourselves 
round the table. After a few preliminary 
remarks, Dr. M’Gilvary told him the ob- 
ject of our visit, and the great bcon to his 
country that the construction of a railway 
to connect it with Burmah and China 
would be. He was rather thick-skulled, 
and had never been remarkable for intelli- 
gence. He could not understand how 
trains could move faster than ponies, or 
how they could move at all without being 
drawn by some animal. Anyhow, they 
could not ascend the hills, for they would 
slide down unless they were pulled up. I 
explained to him that I had made three 
railways in England, and, therefore, he 
might rely upon what I said. Railways were 
made in various parts of the world over 
much more difficult hills than those lying 
between Zimmé and Maulmain, that even 
along the route I had taken it would not 
be very expensive to carry a railway, and 
that it would be still easier to carry one 
from Maulmain to Raheng. As to the 
possibility of trains being moved without 
being drawn by animals, he could ask any 
of his people who had been to Rangoon ; 
all of them would tell him that locomotives, 
although on wheels, dragged the trains 
along. He seemed quite stupefied by the 
revelation. It might be so—it must be so, 
as I had seen it—but he could not under- 
stand how it could be. He was very old, 
he could not live much longer ; he hoped 
we would be quick in setting about and 
constructing the line, as otherwise he would 
not have the pleasure of seeing it. I then 
asked him to aid me in collecting informa- 
tion, and in choosing the best route through 
his territories by having me provided with 
the best guides, and by issuing instructions 
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to the governors of the provinces to assist 
me by every means in their power. This 
he promised to do, and after a little general 
conversation, we shook hands with him, 
thanked him for his kindness, and 
departed.” 

Even more interesting were the inter- 
views with the Princess Oo-boon-la-wa-na, 
sister of the Queen, and a most enterprising 
lady, who was one of the largest traders in 
the country, and eager to further the pro- 
ject of arailway. This Princess had com- 
piled a lot of valuable statistics about the 
trade of the country and its resources, and 
she was of great use to Mr. Hallett. Un- 
fortunately, she has died since he left 
Zimmé, and thus an important ally is lost, 
for she had not only great influence with 
all the members of the Government, but 
was also herself the “ spirit-medium” of 
the Royal Family. The spirit-medium is 
called in by the Shans when the physician 
has failed to master a disease. 

It should be said that the American 
Mission at Zimmé—two of the members 
of which accompanied and assisted Mr. 
Hallett in part of his explorations—is a 
remarkably successful one, The mission- 
aries are held in the highest respect by 
both Court and people. They are well 
acquainted with the country and its re- 
sources, and they warmly support the 
projected Burmo-Siamese Railway. 

From Zimmé, Mr. Hallett surveyed as far 
as Kiang-Hai, and from thence to Kiang 
Hsen. The City of Kiang Hsen, on the bor- 
ders of the British Burmese Shan States, 
bears marks of once having had a numerous 
population, wealthy and highly skilled in 
the arts. The ruins of the monasteries are 
very extensive, and the beauty of the 
ornamental decorations of the temples, and 
the workmanship of the images and build- 
ings, testify to the former existence of 
wealth and culture. The city now is in 
the form of an irregular parallelogram, 
with its sides facing the cardinal points; 
and it is about three-quarters of a mile 
long, by about a quarter of a mile wide. 
It is fortified on all but the eastern side, 
and the entrances are defended both by 
walls and ditches. This was the most 
northerly point reached by Mr. Hallett, and 
of its capabilities he says : 

“ Kiang Hsen is admirably situated for 
purposes of trade at the intersection of 
routes leading from China, Burmah, 
Karenni, the Shan States, Siam, Tonquin, 
and Annam. It forms, in fact, a centre of 
intercourse between all the Indo-Chinese 





races, and the point of dispersion for 
caravans along the diverging trade routes, 
When the country is opened up by railways, 
and peace is assured to the Shan States to 
the north by our taking them fully under our 
protection, the great trade that will spring 
up between Burmah, Siam, the Shan 
States and China, will make the city of 
great importance. Its position as a com- 
mercial centre in the midst of the vast 
plains which extend on both sides of the 
river, its beautiful climate and productive 
soil, the wealth in teak and other timber, 
as well as in minerals, of the surrounding 
regions, and the fact, brought out by Mr. 
Bourne in his report, that Chinese from 
Ssuchuan (Szechuen), Kweichau, and 
Yunnan are settling in the Shan States to 
the north of it, will soon tempt immigrants 
to take up the now vacant land, and ensure 
the city and district a large and prosperous 
population.” 

The King of Siam is well aware of the 
importance of this region, and is not only 
trying to resettle it, but is also having it 
surveyed by English engineers for both the 
main railway and branches, 

Returning to Zimmé, Mr. Hallett made 
farther explorations in the neighbourhood, 
gathering statistics of trade, folk-lore, 
legends, and other information, as he pro- 
ceeded. Then he determined to make his 
way to Bangkok by the Meh Ping river, 
and the missionaries lent him their house- 
boat. This was delightful travelling, amid 
magnificent scenery and through the spirit- 
guarded rapids between Muang Haut and 
Raheng. The cliffs are so remarkable that 
we can only extract Mr. Hallett’s own de- 
scription of them : 

“The scenery in the neighbourhood is 
the boldest and most beautiful in its gran- 
deur that I have ever seen. The cliffs are 
tinted with red, orange, and dark-grey. 
Great stalactites stand out and droop in 
clusters from their face, whilst their sum- 
mit is crowned by large trees, which, 
dwarfed by the distance, appear smaller 
and smaller as the depth of the defile in- 
creases. Pale puffball-shaped yellow blos- 
soms of a stunted tree like a willow, shed 
their fragrance from the banks, where small 
bays are formed by streams conveying the 
drainage of the country. Beautiful grot- 
toes have been fretted out by the current 
near the foot of the cliffs, and are covered 
with moss and ferns which drip drops of 
the clearest water from every spray. The 
cliffs on the west bank are here 3000 feet 
high, and rise in great telescoped preci- 
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pices. At }41 miles the hill on the west 
retires, leaving a narrow plain for about a 
mile. On the opposite side of the river, 
the cliff towers up seemingly to more than 
a mile in height, the trees on its summit 
looking like small bushes from the boat. 
This great precipice is named Loi Keng 
Soi, and from a chink in its face a water- 
fall comes leaping and dashing down. Its 
last great leap is a sheer descent of 500 
feet. A short distance beyond the water- 
fall, far up the cliff, the figure of a gigantic 
horse is seen standing in a natural niche, 
When it was sculptured, and by whom, 
tradition fails to tell. On the west bank 
of the river, near the end of the cliff 
where the hill retires and forms a small 
valley, is a pagoda, and two others are 
seen cresting the low part of the next hill, 
which gradually rises into a great cliff near 
the thirteenth and fourteenth rapids, down 
which we had to be roped. This cliff is 
surmounted by three ear-like pinnacles : 
2000 feet of rock had lately fallen into the 
river from the face of the precipice on the 
opposite bank,” 

At Raheng, Mr. Hallett left his boat and 
made his way to Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam. A great deal of information is given 
about that kingdom and its Government 
and people, and certainly the picture is 
not so pleasirg as that of the Shans. It 
seems & land of oppression, of tyranny, of 
excessive taxation, and of vice of all 
sorts, 

Gambling is very prevalent in Siam, and 
in every village may be found gambling- 
houses. These are built of bamboo, with 
the front so constructed that those outside 
may see all that is going on in the interior, 
and be attracted thereby. Musicians play; 
actors are separated from the gamblers by 
& paper screen, on which, by the aid of 
lamplight, puppet-shows are displayed to 
amuse the spectators. When tired of 
playing, the gamblers refresh themselves 
by watching the play-actors and musicians, 

Gambling goes on from afternoon 
until late at night, and the keepers of 
the gambling-houses are licensed by \the 
State, and a revenue of ten thousand 
pounds a-year is derived from the mo- 
nopoly. Some years ago the King issued 
a proclamation condemning gambling 
as “a prolific source of slavery,” and re- 
commending his Council to find some sub- 
stitute for the deficit which would result 
from abolishing the licenses. But nothing 
has been done. The monopolists can still 
force the people to sell themselves, their 





wives, and their children in payment of 
gambling debts, and can even force free 
men to sell their adult children, with their 
consent, 

The fearful results of this system are 
seen in an appalling state of immorality 
in Bangkok. Yet if it were not for 
slavery, serfdom, excessive taxation, and 
the vices of the people, the Siamese might 
be a happy race. They live chiefly upon 
vegetables and fish, in a country where 
every article of food is cheap; where a 
labourer can earn four times more than the 
cost of his keep; where a few mats and 
bamboos supply him with material for a 
house suitable for protection alike from a 
tropical sun and annual rains; where little 
clothing is needed, and that of the simplest 
and cheapest; and where nine-tenths of 
the land is vacant, without either owners 
or inhabitants, And this land is so fertile, 
and the climate is so humid, that cereals 
and fruits of all kinds grow in perfection. 
Yet in this kingdom, among the common 
people, there is seldom to be met a man or 
a woman who is not the slave of some 
noble or man of wealth. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that the majority of the 
Siamese, besides being slaves, and selling 
their children, are libertines, gamblers, 
opium-eaters, and given to intoxicating 
drinks, 

But nowhere in the Shan States is mis- 
government and oppression of the people 
so rampant asin Siam. Taxation is light 
among the Shans, and the people are not 
ground under government slave - drivers, 
but can change their masters at pleasure. 
Among them, gamblers, opium-smokers, and 
drunkards are despised, and libertinism is 
unknown. In fact, they are a superior 
people, and what has been reported of 
them makes one all the more desirous that 
the line of communication between India 
and China shall be by Mr. Hallett’s route, 
and not by way of Upper Burmah, as is 
otherwise proposed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


PAUL BEAUMONT was detained in Lon- 
don longer than he had expected; and 
more than a week passed before he was 
able to return to Chesham. Lady Cecil 
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did not receive him very graciously, and, it 
was plain to see, did not altogether believe 
in the business which had required his 
presence in town. Business was, in her 
opinion, merely a convenient cloak which 
men could assume at pleasure for the grati- 
fication of their own wishes ; and she was 
not slow to express this opinion to Paul, 
and met him with chilling looks and pretty, 
petulant airs, which would once have de- 
lighted him beyond measure as a proof 
that she had missed him ; but which, alas! 
only irritated him now. 

Now that his idol was dethroned, and 
another set up in its place, he could see for 
himself how great his former blindness had 
been, and how base and ignoble a thing 
was the being he had worshipped so long ! 
But he was much too courteous to allow his 
irritation to be apparent; and he smiled 
and bowed courteously over the white 
fingers which he detained in his own, as 
he made his excuses, and raised them to 
his lips as a token that peace was made ere 
the interview was concluded. 

There was a dinner-party that evening 
which Sir John had insisted on giving to 
celebrate the victory lately gained by a 
Conservative friend in a neighbouring 
town, for many years a stronghold of 
Radicalism. Paul, who hated politics, was 
unfeignedly glad when the animated dis- 
cussion, which followed the withdrawal of 
the ladies from the dining-room, gave him 
an opportunity of slipping out unnoticed 
into the cool evening air. The evening 
was still young, for the dinner had been 
served at an early hour, to suit the con- 
venience of one of the principal guests, 
who was obliged to leave early ; and the 
sun was still shining as Paul stood on the 
Hall steps. He hesitated a moment, then 
took a cigar from his case, struck a match 
and lighted it, and then sauntered off 
across the park towards the Red House. 

He walked slowly at first, and took the 
most secluded way, for he had no desire 
that his movements should be noticed from 
the drawing-room window ; but, as soon 
as he was beyond the reach of such 
espionage, he quickened his pace and 
walked quickly over the bridge and up the 
green lane, between the tall box hedges, 
till he stood before the gate behind which 
—he did not disguise the fact from him- 
self now—his earthly Eden lay ! 

And all the way as he went he pictured 
the sweet welcome which Doris would give 
him ; how pleased and surprised she would 
be ; how her pale face would blush, and 





glow, and her great eyes light up with 
pleasure ; how she would come to meet 
him with outstretched hands and glad 
words of welcome ! 

He wondered, what she would say 
when he told her the errand which had 
brought him to her, and unfolded his tale 
of love which he had determined she 
should hear that night. Would she be 
surprised, or had she guessed it long be- 
fore, and was only waiting for the confes- 
sion to be made ? 

Paul smiled confidently to himself as he 
opened the door, and looked down the 
garden towards the seat under the apple- 
tree, where he was pretty sure of finding 
Doris at that hour. There was little doubt 
what her answer would be, he thought, 
confidently. 

Doris was in her usual seat; her 
knitting, as usual, in her busy hands, and 
the big dog, which Laurence had given her 
as a parting present, and which, much to 
her surprise, her aunt allowed her to retain, 
curled up at her feet. She wore the shabby 
blue frock which Paul had once surprised 
her by declaring far superior to her best 

own. The western light fell on it and 
brightened its dinginess into the loveliest 
tint, and turned the loose rings and twists 
of her dusky hair into a golden nimbus. 

Paul stopped and gazed at her with quiet 
delight ; but the big dog had heard his 
footsteps, and gave a low growl, at which 
his mistress looked up with a warning 
Quiet, Bruce,” She saw Paul’s tall figure 
just inside the gate, and stared at him in 
incredulous surprise, and then allowed her 
knitting to drop unheeded on the grass as 
she sprang suddenly from her seat, 

“Mr. Beaumont! Is it you?” she 
cried. 

“Yes; I came back this afternoon.” 

Paul crossed the long grass with a few 
hasty strides, and stood by her side and 
took the little brown hands in his strong, 
eager clasp, and looked down at her with 
a great delight and satisfaction in his 
eyes. 

“T have not been long in coming to 
you, have 1?” 

“No, indeed.” 

Doris coloured, and drew her hands 
gently away; something in Paul’s eager 
face, in the tight clasp of his hands, 
startled and vaguely alarmed her. He— 
no one had ever looked at her quite like 
that before, the girl thoucht. And yet it 
was not an altogether unfamiliar look. 
She had seen it in men’s eyes before ; but 
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then those eyes had always been directed 
to Lady Cecil’s face, and not her own. 

“Won't you sit down? See, here is 
your old seat,” she went on, and drew 
forward a chair and pointed to it, ‘‘ And 
so you only came this afternoon. Won’t 
my lady be angry with you for running 
away so quickly }” 

Paul laughed. He took the cushion 
from the chair, and placed it on the grass, 
and took his seat there. 

““My lady would be furious, but she 
knows nothing about it,” he said, carelessly. 
“ There is a dinner-party at the Hall this 
evening, and I am supposed to be still in 
the dining-room drinking in claret together 
with the words of wisdom which fall from 
the lips of Sir John and his friends. 
Wisdom’s voices were getting somewhat 
husky and indistinct, and I was terribly 
bored ; so I fied and came to—you.” 

“You ought to have gone into the 
drawing-room.” 

“T am perfectly aware of the fact, my 
child.” 

“Then why didn’t you ?” 

“T have told you already. Because I 
wanted to see you, and because it is a 
hundred times pleasanter here in this 
quaint old garden than in Lady Cecil’s 
drawing-room.” 

“Ah, you knew I should be anxious to 
hear about Laurence! It was very good of 
you to think of it,” Doris said, looking at 
him with sweet, unconscious eyes. ‘ Now 
tell me all about him. He is well?” 

* Quite well.” 

“ And happy, I am sure.” 

“Quite happy to all appearance. Mr. 
Redmont is delighted with him, and 
prophesies a great future if he will only 
work hard. You may feel quite satisfied 
about him, Doris. He will have a charm- 
ing home, plenty of congenial society. 
There is a boy of his own age, and a 
pretty girl a year or two younger, and two 
little children ; and they are all going to 
be brothers and sisters to him, so if he is 
not happy he ought to be.” 

Paul spoke with a little impatient accent 
in his voice. It was, of course, very natural 
that Doris should be anxious to hear the 
latest accounts of Laurence; but it was not 
solely Laurence and his affairs, but a more 
interesting and personal matter, that had 
brought him there so quickly ; and he felt 
as if she ought somehow to have under- 
stood this. But she evidently did not. 
She had so many questions to ask, and 
required such minute particulars respecting 





their journey to town, and Laurence’s 
first impressions of London, that he even 
grew a little sulky at last. The precious 
moments were slipping rapidly away. Very 
soon his absence would be discovered, and 
commented upon secretly by Lady Cecil, 
openly, perhaps, by others; and he could 
picture the veiled lightning which would 
flash at him from Lady Cecil’s eyes when 
he made his tardy appearance, and the 
“mauvais quart-d’heure” which would be 
in store for him by-and-by when the guests 
were gone! He looked up at Doris and 
tossed back his hair and smiled brightly. 

“There, that’s enough of Laurence,” he 
said. “Now let us talk about yourself. 
What have you been doing to improve 
the shining hours of my absence? Tell me 
everything that has taken place.” 

Doris laughed. 

‘* How very much interested you would 
be if I did. Well, then, the Alderney 
cow calved last week, so I had more butter 
to make up this morning than usual ; and 
the butcher has bought the calf. Then 
the turkeys strayed away a few days ago, 
and I never found their nest till this 
morning in the hedge right at the bottom 
of the copse. I think that is all the news 
I have to tell you, except that the choir 
tea-party is to be held in September this 
year instead of October. Most interesting 
details, are they not?” 

Doris went on laughing. And then, as 
Paul did not answer, she looked down at 
him, and was surprised to see with what 
compassionate eyes he was regarding 
her. 

* Why do you look at me like that?” 
she faltered. 

“ My poor little girl!” 

Paul took her little, brown hand and 
stroked it tenderly. 

“What a hard life! What an empty, 
dreary life for you to lead, you who ought 
to be surrounded by happiness. Tell me, 
dear Doris,” and he stroked her fingers | 
again, ‘are you really always so contented 
as you appear to be? Don’t you ever feel 
angry with the fate that has placed you 
here in this dreary, old house, where you 
have to work hard, and get scanty pay 
and scantier thanks? Do you never con- 
trast your lot with that of happier girls? 
or ask yourself why they should have so 
much, and you so little, and gird against 
the injustice of fate ?” 

Doris gave him a startled look. She 
turned very pale, then she smiled. Ah! 
no doubt her life, viewed by his eyes, did 
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seem dreary and hard. But then he knew 
nothing of the golden hope which the 
future held for her ; of the love and hap- 
piness which would be hers some day, 
and which would compensate for all that 
had gone before. She smiled gravely. 

** Yes, sometimes I do feel that fate has 
dealt very hardly with me, as you say,” 
she said, “and I get impatient, and cross, 
and life seems very dreary; but, after all, 
I dare say I am no worse off than other 
girls. They say, you know,” Doris went 
on, philosophically, “ that if we could only 
believe it, happiness is very equally dis- 
tributed, that there are compensations in 
every lot.” 

“They say! Oh, what can you know 
about it?” Paul cried. ‘‘ Why, my poor 
child, you have no idea what a beautiful 
thing life may be made to those who are 
young, and beautiful, and rich, and ' 
he hesitated a moment—‘ beloved! Let 
me teach it to you, dear,” and he took her 
hand again, and looked up at her with an 
intense earnestness in his eyes. ‘‘ Let me 
take you away from this miserable, lonely 
life, to one, oh, infinitely brighter and 
happier than you can imagine now, where 
every day would bring some new pleasure, 
and each day should be happier than the 
one that had gone before! Let me teach 
this to you, dearest !” 

Doris started, then gave a sweet, incre- 
dulous laugh. 

“How can you,” she said, lightly ; for, 
as yet, no suspicion of his real meaning 
had entered her mind. “ Unfortunately, 
the time for fairy godmothers had gone 
by ] ” 

“How?” Paul gave an amused, tender 
smile, ‘Because I love you, sweetheart,” 
he answered, gravely, “‘and nothing is 
impossible to love. It is the magic key 
which will open the gates of the Paradise 
where happiness lives its eternal life ; the 
‘open sesame’ to all that makes this life 
worth living.” 

Again Doris started; she turned first 
pale, then crimson, as the meaning of the 
words dawned upon her mind. A sudden 
angry light sprang up into her eyes. What 
right had he to speak thus to her? He, 
who, unless rumour lied strangely, was 
still Lady Cecil’s lover? Paul was sur- 
prised by her silence and the strange look 
with which she regarded him. He had 
expected a different answer from this ! 

* Well, love! Have you nothing to say 
to me ?” he asked, gently. 

“Say?” 








The fire in Doris’s eyes burned yet 
brighter as she looked at him steadily. 

“T think, Mr. Beaumont, that you must 
have made some strange mistake! Is it 
possible, that you are saying this to me; 
that you are asking for my love? You, 
who are Lady Cecil’s lover,” the girl cried, 
with a passionate contempt and anger in 
her voice that stung Paul keenly. He 
flushed crimson, and sprang to his feet. 

“Who says so? Who dares to say so?” 
he said, 

Every one.” 

Doris was half frightened at his violent 
tone ; but she folded her hands composedly 
on her lap and looked up at him as he 
stood before her with calm, sad eyes. 

“Tt is the common talk. What else 
can be said? You are constantly together, 
riding, driving, walking. You are always 
her companion; never her husband or 
child. And servants talk and whisper, 
and draw their own conclusions.” 

“Servants? Bah!” 

“Yes, and others beside servants,” 
Doris went on quietly. “I know they say 
that in the great world—your world—all 
the fine ladies have a lover, just as they 
have a carriage, and jewels, and a poodle 
dog, and that no one thinks any harm of 
it. We are behind the world here, and 
our standard of morality is different.” 

And a little severe look came round the 
sweet lips, and an added contempt into the 
clear, grey eyes. 

Paul frowned impatiently. 

“ But, my dear child, I assure you you 
are quite mistaken,” he said. ‘Lady 
Cecil is one of those women who exact, as 
a right, the homage of every man who 
comes across her path. I, as her guest, 
bow to her little whim—nothing more. 
As to love-making—even if my love was 
not given elsewhere—we know each other 
too well to think of that !” he added. 

But even as he spoke, a remembrance of 
that moonlight night—the night on which 
he had lingered with Lady Cecil on the 
terrace—and of the look in her beautiful 
eyes, the strange passion in her voice, came 
over him, and he bit his moustache and 
frowned. Was it only play, only idle 
gallantry after all? Doris’s grave eyes 
watched him keenly, 

“ How would you like it if you were Sir 
John?” she said. ‘“ You are his guest, as 
well as Lady Cecil’s. Do you owe no duty 
to him? Do you think it would be 
pleasant for him to hear that all the idle 
tongues in the neighbourhood were talking 
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about his wife? And she is Floss’s mother, 
and I know you are fond of Floss. Surely, 
for her sake—oh, forgive me, I have no 
right to speak like this to you——” 

Doris broke off, colouring violently. 

Paul hesitated, then sat down by her 
side, and put his hand gently on hers. 

“ But you have a right, the best right,” 
he said, very quietly. ‘ Listen a moment 
before you condemn me, Doris, Long ago, 
when you were only a child, Lady Cecil 
and I were lovers, and she threw me over 
for Sir John. I felt it very keenly at the 
time, for I was young and foolish then, 
and I had believed implicitly in her. Well, 
I left England, and we did not meet for 
years ; not till last May, in London. I 
won't deny that, during those years of 
absence, I used to think of her—well—as I 
had no business to think of another man’s 
wife; but, as soon as we met again, I 
knew that the love I had once thought 
eternal, lived no longer. And also, looking 
at her with eyes no longer blinded by 
passion, I knew that the girl I had loved 
had never existed at all. Physiologists tell 
us, you know, that the whole tissue of the 
human frame changes entirely every seven 
years. Of the Paul Beaumont, who loved 
Cecil Stewart, nothing remains now; he 
and the love he bore to her have gone 
together. It is another, and I hope a 
better and wiser Paul Beaumont who 
comes to you to-day, and asks for your 
love, Doris. Say, shall he ask in vain, 
dear ?” 

“He must.” 

Doris’s voice was very low, but very 
steadfast. There was not a note of in. 
decision in it; not a shadow of indecision 
or wavering in the grey eyes she raised to 
his, She clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether as they lay on her lap. “ He must,” 
she repeated. 

“Not because of that old tale surely,” 
Paul urged. 

“ Partly because of that. I am stupid 
and narrow-minded, I suppose; but I can- 
not see things as you see them, or believe 
in a lover who comes straight from the 
side of his old love to his new,” Doris said 
with a fine scorn in her voice, “Oh, I 
know it! Only an hour or two ago you 
were with her in the rose-garden. You 
kissed her hand; you asked for the rose 
she was wearing. See, it is in your button- 
hole still,” she added, with a cold smile. 

Paul snatched the rose out and flung it 
viciously away. It was all true; but how 
the deuce had Doris heard of that little 





episode, he wondered savagely. She 
seemed to guess his thoughts, for she 
smiled again. 

“You are wondering how I knew,” she 
said. “I saw you. I was on the hill, 
and from there one can see into the rose- 
garden, and I saw that. I did not mean to 
look—to play the spy,” Doris went on 
with her cheeks flushing a little, “and I 
turned away at once; but so much I saw. 
So you can imagine that I was somewhat 
surprised when you said that you loved 
me—surprised and a little insulted, too,” 
and Doris raised her head proudly. “I 
am only an ignorant country girl, I know, 
and I am not used to the ways of fine 
ladies and gentlemen ; and love seems to 
me a thing too beautiful and serious to be 
played with—treated as a toy.” 

“But, Doris, if I swear to you that 
nothing but idle nonsense has passed 
between Lady Cecil and myself, won’t you 
believe me?” Paul cried. 

He was terribly in earnest now. He 
had been so confident of success, he had 
looked for such a different answer from 
this, and with each word that Doris said, 
with every difficulty that rose in his way, 
his love grew more intense, and the desire 
to win her greater. 

** Indeed, I love you! I would give my 
life to win your love, to accomplish your 
happiness! Darling, forget the scandalous 
stories you have heard; they are lies—all 
of them. Believe me when I say that I 
love you, and you only ; that whether you 
return that love or not, I shall love you 
all my life; be your faithful servant, most 
devoted lover! Say, Doris! Don’t you 
believe me?” he cried. 

It was almost impossible to doubt him, 
Doris thought, as he bent over her, and 
looked in her face with his eager eyes. 
The glow and passion of youth had come 
back to his face, his eyes were full of 
passionate pleading and love. It was im- 
possible not to see that he was in earnest— 
in terrible earnest—or that he really 
believed what he said. Doris’s heart beat 
fast, her colour came and went, she felt 
ashamed of herself, and oh, so sorry for 
him. Her voice was very treacherous as 
she answered : 

TI do believe you, and if I have wronged 
you, I ask your forgiveness, most humbly ; 
but ”—her voice gained in strength and 
sweetness as she went on—“ I cannot give 
you the love you ask. There is another 
reason.” 

“ What is it ?” 
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Doris was silent a moment. Her eyes 
grew dreamy. She folded her hands on 
her lap and looked at him. 

‘Laurence is the reason,” she said, very 
quietly. ‘I belong to him.” 

‘** What, that boy! Do you mean that 
you are engaged to him?” Paul cried, in 
angry incredulity, 

Doris gave an odd smile, 

“T mean that we belong to each other, 
he and I,” she said, quietly; “we pro- 
mised, the night before he went away, 
always to love each other above every one 
else, that no one should come between us. 
If you call that being engaged, I suppose 
I am,” she added. 

Paul frowned and pulled his beard irri- 
tably ; but his face softened as he looked 
down at the pale, sweet face by his side. 
He knew Laurence too well ; he had gauged 
his charaeter too thoroughly during the 
last few weeks, to place much confidence 
in any promises he might have made! 
Poor little Doris—patient, steadfast Doris 
— what a harvest of sorrows she was 
sowing for herself; on what a broken 
reed she was leaning! He almost forgot 
his own pain in pity for the greater pain 
which would surely be hers some day ! 

“But, my dear,” he said, tenderly, 
“Laurence is only a boy, and a ‘boy’s 
will is the wind’s will.’ He will fall in 
and out of love half-a-dozen times before 
he meets his true Dulcinea! Boys always 
do, and Laurence,” he hesitated, for he did 
not wish to say anything disparaging of his 
young rival, or to hurt her feelings, * is— 
is not very strong of purpose. He is 
good-hearted and generous, I know; but 
he is—oh, you know it as well as I do— 
weak and unstable.” 

‘*‘T know,” Doris nodded ; “ that is one 
reason why I must always be true to him, 
why he needs me. Because I am strong 
and I can supply the want in his nature, 
and make it complete.” 

“And ruin your own life and your own 
happiness,” Paul cried, bitterly. 

* Not so. I shall find my happiness in 
his,” Doris answered. 

There was a long silence. The last 
bright tints had faded out of the sky, a 
dark, inky cloud had risen up in the west 
and swallowed up all that remained of the 
golden afterglow of the sunset. The bats 
were flying about the Red House, and the 
owls were hooting in the wood. The Red 
House looked dreary and gloomy, with its 





long rows of dark, uncurtained windows 
and heavy porch. ODoris’s face looked 
very sad and wistful in the fading light ; 
but her eyes were smiling softly under 
their long lashes. 

Paul, watching her, felt all the anger 
and bitterness die out of his heart. He 
felt sad and disappointed ; but no longer 
angry. Once more fate had been against 
him. He had thrown the dice and failed 
to win the stakes on which he had set: his 
heart. Was he never to know the happi- 
ness which came so easily to other men, 
which they prized and held so lightly ? 
Were the blessings of home, and wife, and 
children to be for ever denied to him? 
It certainly seemed so. He was silent so 
long, and his face grew so grey, and sad, 
and old, that Doris, waking up from her 
reverie, by-and-by, and looking at him, 
felt the tears rush into her eyes, and her 
heart throb painfully. 

How ungrateful she had been, she told 
herself ; what a poor return she had made 
for all his kindness to her and Laurence. 
He had given so much to her, and she in 
return had wounded and grieved him! 
With a sudden impulse she held out her 
hands to him. 

“Oh, forgive me — forgive me,” she 
cried ; “don’t let me lose my friend. I 
am so lonely—so very lonely now.” 

Paul took the outstretched hands and 
held them tightly. 

“T will be your friend always, my 
dear,” he said, “always; remember that. 
Whether you take Laurence or any other 
man for your husband, remember you have 
one friend, who asks nothing better than 
to serve you ; whose love is ready for you, 
if ever you care to claim it; who will be 
true and loyal to you through life—till 
death! And now farewell.” 

He did not wait for her answer. He 
dropped her hands and turned away, and 
walked across the garden to the door. 
Doris, watching him through her tear- 
blinded eyes, saw him pause and wave his 
hand and raise his hat in a last good-bye, 
and waved her own in return. And when 
the door had opened and cloged, and he 
was really gone, she threw herself down on 
the long grass, unheeding the dew, which 
was falling heavily now, and the chill wind 
which blew on her flushed, tearful face, and 
cried as if her heart would break ! 

And so she sent. both her lovers from 
her, and was left quite alone! 
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